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Edward Hammond Clarke was born in the town of Norton, 
Massachusetts, February 2, 1820, and died in Boston, November 
30, 1877. 

His father, the Reverend Pitt Clarke, born in 1763, graduated at 
Harvard College in 1790, was minister of the first Congregational 
Society in Norton for the long period of forty-two years, and died in 
1835. He left a brief Autobiography and a " Confession of Faith," 
both of which are interesting, revealing as they do the simplicity and 
purity of his character and the manly clearness of his intelligence. 

Mary Jones Clarke, the mother of the subject of this notice, was 
a woman in every way worthy of her most estimable husband. She 
joined to great excellence of character a remarkable poetic taste, and 
a talent which found expression in many pleasing domestic, devotional, 
and descriptive poems. She died in 1866, at the age of eighty-one 
years. 

Edward, was the fourth and youngest of their children. He gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1841. His health became so much impaired 
during his college studies that he could not be with his class at Com- 
mencement, and consequently could not claim his place in the final 
distribution of honors ; but, at the time when he left college, he stood 
first in rank. He had some question about the choice of a profession 
after graduating, but settled at last upon medicine, and went to Phila- 
delphia to pursue his studies. After taking his medical degree in 
1846, he travelled extensively in Europe with the eldest son of the 
late Mr. Abbott Lawrence. On returning to this country, he established 
himself as a physician in Boston. For some years, he made a specialty 
of diseases of the ear, in addition to his general practice. As the latter 
increased, he gave up the special branch, in which he was for a consider- 
able period the principal, if not the only, expert generally recognized 
as such by our community. 

His business increased rapidly, and included many of the leading 
families of the city and its neighborhood. He was often sent for to 
visit patients in distant places, and his consultations at home were 
resorted to by large numbers from all parts of the country. 

Dr. Clarke united many, perhaps it would not be extravagant to say 
most, of the qualities which best fit a man for medical practice. His 
mind was at once inquiring, observant, reflective, and judicial. Some 
physicians are restlessly curious, but without the penetrating glance of 
the natural observer. Some are curious and penetrating, and pick 
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up new and interesting facts in their foraging excursions, but never 
co-ordinate them by serious and continuous reflection. And some who 
are curious, observant, and reflective, are full of ingenious ideas, and it 
may be of useful suggestions and even sound opinions, yet want that 
decisiveness of character which makes its possessor choose his ground 
firmly after balancing evidence, where others waver and hesitate, and 
thus gives him that authoritative weight which is felt at every bedside 
and in every consultation. 

Dr. Clarke had all these gifts, and added to them very great industry, 
entire concentration on his professional work, and that other requisite 
which commends all the rest to public favor, a manner arid address 
eminently adapted to inspire confidence. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that he obtained a great hold upon the respect and affections 
of a very wide circle of patients. In fact, his work became too much 
for his bodily strength, even before he was attacked with the first 
symptoms of his fatal malady. 

This disease was a malignant affection of the lower portion of the 
intestinal tract, slow in its progress, distressing in its symptoms, in- 
evitable in its consequences. If the highest test of philosophy or of 
Christianity is found in the manner in which the greatest trials of life 
are borne, it would be hard to find a better example'of the practical 
illustration of either than was furnished by Dr. Clarke, during the 
three years of his slow martyrdom. He bore all his sufferings with 
wonderful patience and even cheerfulness. He kept himself busy with 
continuous thinking on a subject which had long interested him, and 
left a manuscript upon which he wrote so long as he was able to 
hold a pen, and until within a short time before his death. This manu- 
script, since published, shows no trace whatever, so far as I can see, 
of the pains as of a woman in travail in the midst of which it was 
written. 

Although Dr. Clarke's life was chiefly devoted to medical practice, 
he found time for various other duties and offices. In 1855, he was 
chosen Professor of Materia Medica in the Medical School of Harvard 
University, which place he held until 1872, when he resigned. 

As a teacher, he was singularly successful. He made a department 
commonly thought unattractive a favorite one with the students who 
listened to his lectures. He was considered, and deservedly so, a high 
authority on the subject to which his Professorship related, and wrote 
many articles for the new American Cyclopaedia respecting various 
remedies. 

His published works are the following : — 
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The Physiological and Therapeutical Action of the Bromide of Potassium 
and Bromide of Ammonium. By Edward H. Clarke, M.D., and Robert 
Amort, M.D. Boston, 1872. 

Sex in Education ; or, A Fair Chance for the Girls. Boston, 1873. 

The Building of a Brain. Boston, 1874. 

Visions: A Study of False Sight (Pseudopia). With an Introduction and 
Memorial Sketch by Oliver Wendell Holmes, M.D. Boston, 1878. 

The last is the work referred to as having occupied niuch of his 
time during his illness ; this has been published since his death. 

In addition to his professional work and his published writings, Dr. 
Clarke took an active part in relation to various matters of general 
interest, especially the Public Park question and all subjects connected 
with the health of the city. Immediately after resigning his Professor- 
ship, he was chosen a member of the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
University, and shared in their deliberations up to a late period of his 
mortal illness. 

This seems to be. the well-filled record of a busy life of fifty-seven 
years. But, without knowing the great labor he spent upon the daily 
record of his cases, much would be passed by unreckoned. Some 
scores of large volumes containing these records have been burned, as 
he directed they .should be, by his representatives since his death. To 
him they were of incalculable practical value, but the pathological 
biography of his fellow-citizens was never meant for public in- 
spection. 

JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY. 

John Lothkop Motley died in Dorchester, England, May 29, 
1877. 

He was born in Boston, April 15, 1814, and took his degree at 
Harvard College in 1831. He afterwards studied at the universities 
of Gottingen and Berlin, and on his return home went through a 
course of legal study, and was admitted to the Boston bar. In 1839, 
he published a novel, which made but slight impression, though it bore 
evidence of powers that were fully recognized at a later time. He was 
secretary of the American legation to Russia for a few months, and 
then came back to a life without much literary or other purpose, until 
about the year 1845, when he determined to write a History of the 
Netherlands, or more particularly of the revolt against Spain. " I had 
not first made up my mind," he afterwards wrote, " to write a history, 
and then cast about to take up a subject. My subject had taken me 
up, drawn me on, and absorbed me into itself. It was necessary for 
me, it seemed, to write the book I had been thinking much of, even if 



